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"My 


hats Web the Editor 


Whose Fault? 


Four years ago I was asked to speak 
to the young people at the Philadelphia 
Academy, about 135 miles from home. 

On the Friday when I was to go, a light 
snow was falling, but I thought nothing 
of it. 

About three o’clock I put my suitcase in 
the car and prepared to leave. A friend, 
Mr. Reed, walking by saw the suitcase and 
asked if I was going somewhere. 

“To Philadelphia,” I said. 

“By car?” he exclaimed. “In the snow?” 

“Surely,” I said. “It’s not far.” 

“Well,” he said, “if I were you, I'd 
take the train.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I'll be all right.” 

So Mr. Reed went on, and I got into the 
car and set out. By the time I reached 
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Baltimore, only thirty-five miles away, I was 
far behind schedule. Radio announcers were 
warning of continued snow, slippery roads, 
and the need for tire chains. 

When I emerged from Baltimore, forty- 
five minutes later, night was already fall- 
ing. I noticed with alarm that there was 
very little traffic. On every slight hill were 
empty cars abandoned by their owners. 

After what seemed ages I saw a sign: 
“Philadelphia, 90 miles.” “Ninety more 
miles of this!” I gasped. “I’m taking a train 
— if I can find a station!” 

Ever so slowly, sitting up straight and 
gripping the wheel, I made my way back 
to Baltimore. A gas station attendant told 
me where to find the railroad station. 

Every stop now was a hazard. Would 
I stop, or slide on and hit something? I 
skidded on a bridge. I lost my way. But I 
found the B. and O. station. 

And I was told the last train for Phila- 
delphia had left. I pulled down my hat and 
raised my collar and walked to the Penn- 
sylvania station. Trains were crowded and 
running late. The first one was too full to 
take me, but I did get on the next one. 

What a relief! And then, do you know 
what I did? I began blaming Mr. Reed! 
“He knew I had just come from California 
and didn’t know much about snow,” I mut- 
tered. “He should have insisted that I take 
the train.” 

How stupid of me! Mr. Reed had offered 


* to help, and I had laughed at him. 


But I’ve heard some eighth-graders who 
were having trouble with arithmetic say, 
“It’s the sixth-grade teacher’s fault. He was 
so easy-going. He should have insisted that 
we learn the fundamentals.” 

I’ve heard young people who have gotten 
into trouble say, “It’s our parents’ fault. 
They told us to be good, but they never 
really made us obey.” 

When I hear that, I think of Mr. Reed, 
and smile. I know whose fault it was I had 
trouble in the snow, and it wasn’t Mr. 
Reed’s. 

Oh, yes, I finally reached the Philadel- 
phia Academy—at 12:15 A.M. And I had a 
good Sabbath with the students. But I take 
the train now when it snows! 


Your friend, 


even. Wax 
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THE FIFTEENTH WORD 


= I’m sorry,’ Mother spoke softly, 
‘but you know as well as I that we 
can’t go to the meeting. Grandma wants us 
to——” 

“Oh, yes, I know. You don’t need to tell 
me. It’s always Grandma!” 

“Sh,” cautioned Mother, shutting the 
kitchen door so Grandma wouldn’t hear. 

But Susan was so angry she didn’t care 
if Grandma did hear. “It’s always the same,” 
she cried. “We couldn't go to the school 
social, we couldn’t go to the concert, we 





By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


couldn’t go to see the summer camp film, 
we couldn’t go to the beach last Sunday, 
because Grandma isn’t well enough to go 
and she’s too old to leave at home. I’m 
sick of it all. It’s not fair.” 

Susan ran out of breath and stopped. 
She wiped her eyes and blew her nose 
and began to sniff. 

Mother continued ironing and said not a 
word until after the sixth sniff. 

“Did you ever learn Matthew 25:40?” 
she inquired. To page 19 


“Why can’t Auntie Belle read that text too?” Susan demanded. “Must we be the only ones who obey it?” 
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WHEN PRINCESS RAN AWAY 


"LL ask Aunt Stella, but I’m sure she won't 

let me have the money,” Rita told her 
friend Florence as they talked together in 
Florence’s front yard. 

“Why not?” asked Florence. “Your 
mother would give it to you if she were 
here.” 

“Of course, Mother would, but Aunt 
Stella is old and cross. Mother and Daddy 
won't be back for two weeks, and I have to 
mind Aunt Stella while they're gone. It’s 
awful,” said Rita. 

“Rita! O Rita!” The call came from half 
way up the block. 

“That's Aunt Stella calling me now,” 
Rita said. “It’s my practice hour. I'll have to 
go. 

“Here, take my bicycle,” Florence said. 
“When you bring it back you can tell me 
what she said about the money.” 

Rita rode home. Aunt Stella was waiting 
for her on the porch, with a frown on her 
face. “You are six minutes late for your 
practice hour,” she said grimly. “A ten- 
year-old girl shouldn’t have to be called.” 

“I'm sorry,” Rita said. “I'll make up the 
time.” 

“Whose bicycle is that?” Aunt Stella de- 
manded. 

“Florence’s. And it’s brand-new. Isn’t it 
swell? Aunt Stella, this afternoon Florence 
and some of the other girls are going on a 
bicycle ride. They want me to go with 
them.” 

“How can you go with them when you 
have no bicycle?” 
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“I can rent one. I’ve done it before.” 


“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” Aunt 
Stella said. “Get your practicing done 
first.” 


“But I don’t have enough money to rent 
a bike. I need a dollar.” 

“You mean you've spent your allowance 
already! 1 thought your father sent you 
plenty just last week!” 

“I have a little left,” 
looking up. 
me a dollar.” 

“No, indeed,” Aunt Stella said. “I’m afraid 
you're a spendthrift. You should take better 
care of your money. Take the bicycle to 
your girl friend and then hurry back and 
get to your music.” 

“She’s mean and horrid,” Rita told Flor- 
ence, when she took the bike back. “I wish 
I'd gone on that trip with Mother and 
Daddy. I'd rather stay around in hotels than 
live with Aunt Stella.” 

“But I thought you said she had lots of 
money,” Florence argued. 

“She does, but she doesn’t care about 
anyone except herself and that old white 
Persian cat. She won't even let me touch it. 
She always says, ‘Don’t touch Princess; she 
doesn’t like children!’ I wish the old thing 
would run away.” 

Aunt Stella was not in sight when Rita 
came into the living room and flopped 
herself down on the piano bench. The name 
of her piece was “Falling Rain,” but the way 
she banged it out, it sounded like a thunder- 
storm. 


Rita said without 
“I thought maybe you'd lend 
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After a time she heard a slight sound 
that made her turn and look. There sat 
Princess on a hassock, staring at her with 
bright-green eyes. Aunt Stella never let Prin- 
cess outside the house. She brushed her long 
white fur every day till it looked so soft 
and fluffy that Rita wanted to touch it. 

“You are such a pretty kitty!” Rita said, 
smiling at Princess. “Your tail is like a big 
feather plume. I wish you'd let me pet 
you!” 

She left the piano bench and walked 
slowly toward Princess, her hand out- 
stretched. “You don’t look like a cross 
kitty. I want to touch your pretty fur!” 

Softly she touched Princess on the head. 
The cat gave a low growl and struck at 
Rita with her claws bared. Rita drew back 
just in time to miss being scratched. 

“You cranky old thing,” she cried, and 
clapping her hands, chased Princess from 
the room. 

Like a streak of white the cat flew up the 
stairs. 

“Rita, what is wrong with Princess?” 


Aunt Stella called from the head of the 
stairs. 

“Make her stay out of here. I don’t want 
her staring at me while I practice,’ Rita 
called back. 

Aunt Stella gathered the cat tenderly 
into her arms. “Did somebody scare my poor 
little Princess?” she soothed. 

When her practice hour was finally over, 
Rita went upstairs to her own room. She 
was still angry and felt very lonely. In 
fact, she had never been so lonely in all 
her life. How she did wish Mother and 
Daddy would come home! 

As she passed the mirror she caught sight 
of her face. My, how awful she looked 
with that scowl between her eyes! She 
looked as cross as Aunt Stella! Why, she 
believed she actually looked like Aunt 
Stella! Oh, no, she couldn’t! Aunt Stella 
was her father’s aunt, only her great-aunt. 
She tried to rub the frown away. It wouldn't 
go until she smiled, and when she smiled 
she found she didn’t feel angry any more. 

To page 18 
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Princess growled and struck out at Rita’s hand. Rita pulled back just in time to miss the claws. 
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It ts unfortunate that Mr. Marshall did not understand more 


about the lights in the cave. If he had, he would have been 


saved from the calamity that befell him! 


LEFT in the CAVE 


HY, we're only a little way from the 

caves—wonderful! I've always wanted 
to visit the Jenolan Caves. Shall we go and 
have a look at them, Clive?” 

So spoke Mr. Marshall as he drove along 
the highway that wound around among the 
mountains inland from Sydney, Australia. 
By his side in the front seat was his son, 
Clive, who made it known quite definitely 
that he was in favor of the idea. Mr. Mar- 
shall had been visiting in the country, and 
had taken Clive along with him, after much 
insistent pleading on Clive’s part. It was on 
their return journey that they had noticed 
a signboard on the side of the road: “3 
miles to turn off for Jenolan Caves.” 

The Jenolan Caves were a great tourist 
attraction. They plunged down into the 
heart of the earth for a great depth, and 
contained most spectacular stalactite and 
stalagmite formations. And so it was de- 
cided, right then and there, that when they 
reached the turnoff, Mr. Marshall would 
turn his car onto the side road, and they 
would see the caves. 

“I’ve always wanted to see stalactites and 
stalagmites,” said Clive. “How were they 
made, Dad?” 

“They were made by the evaporation of 
dripping water,” replied his father. “Water 
percolated through earth that had a great 
deal of limestone in it, and the water dis- 
solved the limestone. When it came to a 
cave underground, it dripped from the roof, 
and fell down onto the floor below. Where 
it left the roof, a stalactite formed. It looked 
just like an icicle, and was formed by the 
water evaporating and leaving the lime- 
stone deposited behind. And where the 
drop hit the floor, the same thing hap- 
pened—the water evaporated and left some 
limestone behind. The one on the floor is 
the stalagmite.” 

“Is it dark in the caves, Dad?” 
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“Yes, indeed, and cold too. But they have 
electric lights down there, I understand.” 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Marshall did not 
understand more about the lights than he 
did, for if he had, the calamity that befell 
them would not have occurred. But then 
they would not have made the wonderful 
discovery. 

Arriving at the entrance to the caves, the 
father and his son were delighted to find 
that they had arrived just in time to join 
the last tour of the day. The group were 
already receiving their preliminary lecture 
from the guide and he was making his con- 
cluding remarks as Father paid the money 
at the entrance. 

“Everybody must keep close to me,” the 
guide announced in a firm voice. “If you get 
left behind in the caves, remember it’s a 
long wait until morning.” And so saying, 
he turned and led the way toward the great 
arching entrance. Laughing and chattering, 
the group passed through into the regions 
beyond, and the light of day diminished 
slowly as they moved farther from the en- 
trance. Before them now was only the 
gloom of the cave. 

“Where are the lights?” somebody asked 
anxiously. Even as he spoke, the guide 
clicked a switch and a string of lights 
gleamed in the darkness, showing an enor- 
mous cave before them, not level, but de- 
scending steeply into the heart of the earth. 
Now the group had to form into a single 
file, and move over to the wall on one side 
where a flight of steps had been cut into the 
rock. 

As the light of the outside world died 
away, the perpetual coolness of the cave 
began to be felt. The freshness of the out- 
side world had gone also. In its place was 
the dank, earthy smell of the caves. Mois- 
ture seemed to be everywhere. Long streaks 
of wetness shone on the walls. 








And so down the stairway they went, 
and the air grew colder as they descended. 
There had not been too much to see at 
first, but now stalactites and stalagmites 
began to appear. Great spire-shaped heaps 
rose from the floor, or else were suspended 
from the ceiling. The cave widened and the 
floor became more level. Formations here 
were very numerous, and at this point, the 
guide began to expound on how the stalac- 
tites and stalagmites were formed. 

“Yes, millions and millions of years it 
took, my friends. Scientists have worked 
it Out; so there can be no doubt about it. 
Come over here and see how slowly the 
water is dripping.” Everyone gathered 
around a large formation. “Each drop brings 
a little bit of limestone, and so drop by 
drop these formations were built up. Look 
at these huge structures—it must have taken 
millions of years to build them from such 
tiny little drops!” 


Everybody oh’d and ah’d, 
and looked convinced; that 
is, all except Mr. Marshall 
and Clive. They were Sev- 
enth-day Adventists and 
knew better. “It didn’t take 
millions of years at all,” whispered Mr. Mar- 
shall to Clive. “I can prove it right here in 
this cave.” 

The boy looked interested. 
Dad? Where?” 

“Tll show you when he stops talking,” 
replied his father. “They can’t be millions 
of years old, because the Bible says that 
God created the world 6,000 years ago.” 
And so they waited while the guide talked a 
little more. Finally he and the group moved 
on down the cave. Interesting objects now 
appeared on every hand, and the party be- 
gan to break up into little groups, looking 
at this and that. 

“Now, here is what I was looking for,” 


“Can you, 
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Seeing lights ahead, Mr. Marshall shouted, ‘“Hel-looo, we're here!” But there was no answer from 
the rescue party. The lights twinkled. If they weren’t from rescuers, what else were they from? 
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said Mr. Marshall, leading Clive to several 
formations in one section of the spreading 
cave. “These show what I mean.” The for- 
mations were tall and thin—quite different 
from the majority. From the ceiling above 
each of them projected a similarly long and 
thin stalactite, and every now and then a 
small drop of water would hang shivering, 
then fall to the stalagmite below. 

“Here is what is built when you have only 
very small drops falling slowly. You get a 
long, tall formation,” Dad said. 

He then took his son to an enormous 
formation called the Devil's Bed. There 
were four great posts rising majestically 
and looking somewhat like Siamese tem- 
ples. Between the posts was a flat portion, 
and the edges were overhung with fluted 
and draped stalagmite formations. It cer- 
tainly resembled an old-fashioned bed. But 
these stalagmites made the tall, thin struc- 
tures look like straws. A close inspection 
showed a slow drip of water to the top of 
one of the posts, but there was no action 
on any of the other posts of the bed. 
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“People look at that slow dripping,” said 
Mr. Marshall, “and then look at the huge 
shape underneath, and suppose that it was 
that same slow drip that did all the work. 
But a slow drop builds only thin formations. 
There’s only one answer. There must have 
been very fast and very heavy dripping 
going on at one stage to have built all 
these huge things in the caves. That would 
mean lots of water on the ground above. 
Now, Clive, can you think of a time when 
there was a lot of water on the surface of the 


earth, not only here in Australia but in all 


other parts of the world—but that’s a pretty 
easy question for you to answer, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I know, Dad—the Flood. That's 
when it was.” 

“Right! And after the Flood, too. The 
earth was saturated for a long, long time. 
There were heavy rainfalls and snow for 
hundreds of years afterward. That’s where 
all your stalactites and stalagmites came 
from—all the huge ones, anyway.” 

“Why, it’s so plain, Dad. Why don’t peo- 
ple see that?” To page 16 
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The Way of Puffins 


war is a puffin? Sounds almost like a 
muffin, doesn’t it? But it’s not. 

Puffins are birds that live on islands in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. For seven 
months of the year no one knows exactly 
where they stay. They go out to sea in July 
and August and come back to land in 
March or April, and that is about all anyone 
knows about them. When nesting time is 
over they seem to disappear. However, al- 
ways in the spring, not in flocks, but by ones 
and twos, they begin to arrive on the rocky, 
isolated shores of the islands. 

The puffins that live on the Atlantic is- 
lands have a white breast and black back 
and look something like penguins. But their 
beak—it looks more like a parrot’s! Big 
and horny, it is bright, with yellow and 
orange bands. 


——S 
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Arriving on land, the puffins act for a 
few days as if they didn’t have a care in the 
world. Almost too lazy to fly, they stumble 
down the rock slides to the edge and drop 
off into the water. But they make a game 
of this stumbling and dropping, playing 
like children. 

Then suddenly they become busy making 
nests. But not in trees. Puffins dig burrows 
for their nests just the way rabbits do. In 
fact, all through the winter, while the puf- 
fins are away, rabbits live in the tunnels 
the puffins have dug. But now, when the 
puffins come back to their holes, the rab- 
bits leave—but quick! They don’t like those 
huge beaks. A few, of course, are too igno- 
rant to get out, and they have to be taught. 
It doesn’t take long! 

Then what a house cleaning begins! Us- 
ing their bills as picks, the puffins tear 
at the walls and floors of the burrows. Their 
large yellow feet serve as shovels to force 
everything that is loose or unwanted out of 
the door. After the house is clean both 
mother and father puffin pretend to line the 
nest. But it is a pretense only. They gather 
feathers, leaves, twigs, seaweed, and take 
them into the burrow—and then bring them 
right out again. Men who have examined 
some of the nests have found one large 
mauve-and-white egg lying on the bare 
earth, with no nesting material in the bur- 
row. 

Both male and female puffin, taking 
turns, sit on the egg. But in the afternoons 
all parents leave their nests and gather 
round to discuss the events of the day. 
They do a little scuffling too. But there’s no 
danger of a real fight. If either wrestler be- 

To page 22 


A puffin stands by the entrance to a burrow where it 
will live, before going in to chase the rabbits out. 
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BESIDE A MILLION DOLLARS 


_ is a million dollars in gold buried 
near to where the Colorado Pathfinders 
camped recently. 

Years ago three hundred French soldiers 
were carrying gold along a stagecoach road 
when they were attacked by Indians. They 
buried the gold and fought back till only 
thirty-five men were left alive. These tried 
to reach Fort Leavenworth in Kansas, but 
only two made it—and one of them died 
the next day! The Colorado Pathfinders 
pitched their tents not far from where this 
gold is thought to be buried. 

What a great time they had! 

Camp started Thursday afternoon. On 
Friday morning the 144 Pathfinders hiked 


Sitting on the grass, Pathfinders listen to 
Elder Howe tell about an elk calf whose 
mother was killed by a mountain lion. 
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along a trail 11,000 feet high. Friday night 
Elder Walt Howe told them the story of an 
elk calf whose mother was killed by a 
mountain lion. Sabbath afternoon they had 
a mature treasure hunt—won by the Boul- 
der Flatirons. Saturday night, at campfire, 
Elder Fred Beavon told of the night he was 
sleeping in a tent in Africa when a leopard 
came in through the tent wall. (We won't 
tell you the ending of the story now, be- 
cause we hope to print the whole experi- 
ence in JUNIOR GUIDE soon! ) 

Sunday, of course, the Pathfinders packed 
up and went home. They hadn’t found the 
gold, but they certainly had enjoyed a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fun! 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 








Eight girls from the Denver South Path- 
finder Club sing during Sabbath school. 


Everything must be just so or it doesn’t sat- 
isfy the Boulder Flatirons Club. Two of the 
boys carefully prepare for morning inspection. 


The Boulder Flatirons’ carefulness paid 
off! They were rated the honor club of 
the camp. Here they stand for line call. 


Girls from the Denver Trail Blazers brought an 
umbrella-type tent. Being higher, such tents 
are easier to move around in than pup tents. 
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These Commandments Are Mine—11 





RANNY was so tiny, she looked like a 

sparrow hopping along the walks of the 
ancient cemetery. I followed closely behind 
her, for every time she paused by a mossy 
old gravestone, she had some tale to tell 
about the person who slept beneath it. 
“Now, there was an old playmate of 
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JEALOUS HETTY 


mine,” she said, cocking her gentle old head 
to one side like a little bird and pointing 
to another stone. “And if I do say so, she 
was the most selfish young’n I ever set 
eyes on! Why, she 2 

And with that she carried me back many 
years to the 1850’s, when Grandma was 
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SEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Alice, and her jealous playmate was Hetty 
Lambert. 

Granny lived in a big farmhouse made of 
hewn logs and weatherboard. Grandpa al- 
ways had said he wanted no little cabin for 
his large family to live in; so he had built 
large. There were a parlor, a sitting room, 
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a dining room, and a huge kitchen on the 
first floor. Upstairs, big bedrooms opened 
off a long central hall. There wasn’t a closet 
in the house, but there were big clothes 
presses and wardrobes that Grandpa himself 
had made from black walnut lumber he had 
cut from his own trees. 

Alice had her own bedroom. It was icy 
cold in winter unless she carried wood up- 
stairs and made a fire in the fireplace. 

There, she could sew, sitting by her own 
window, or in the little rocker by the fire. 
She had a sampler she had stitched, and 
Grandpa made a frame for it and put it on 
the wall: 


ALICE THOMPSON 
AGE 11 
EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 
CORRUPT GOOD 
MANNERS 
1859 ALTO, INDIANA 


Then one day the Lambert family came 
to spend the winter in the big log farm- 
house. Father Lambert had bought a section 
of land nearby, and, as soon as the weather 
warmed so he could get into the woods, 
he planned to fell trees and build a house. 

But the Thompsons were hospitable and 
invited the Lamberts to live with them for 
a while. 

Mrs. Lambert helped Grandma churn 
and cook and bake and quilt and clean and 
wash and iron. The children were all given 
chores, too, for Grandpa always said an idle 
mind was the devil’s workshop. 

Hetty Lambert had to help iron and 
mend, for she was twelve, and knew how to 
darn, quilt, and sew on buttons. So did 
Alice, too. But Alice could knit better than 
Hetty. She made Pa’s socks, and Vic’s and 
Zern’s, her small fingers flying like the 
wind. 

“My, I wish Hetty could knit as well as 
Alice,” Mrs. Lambert said one day, when 
they were all clearing up the kitchen. Alice 
and Hetty were getting ready to go to 


“These stockings were made from my lamb’s wool,” 
Hetty screamed; ‘so they belong to me!” She grabbed 
them up, not knowing Mother was outside the door! 
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school. Alice had put her knitting ball 
and needles on top of her lunch basket. 

“Oh, Alice would rather knit than eat,’ 
Grandma Thompson said, comfortably. Mrs. 
Lambert was doing the breakfast dishes, so 
Grandma Thompson got the big crock of 
bread dough, light as a feather, and began 
kneading it on the scoured worktable. 
Sprinkling flour, and rubbing butter on 
her plump hands, she thumped and kneaded 
the great puffy lump. 

Hetty frowned darkly and tied a scarf 
around her head. She wrapped a shawl 
around her shoulders and went out without a 
word. 

“She’s unhappy because she can’t knit 
well,” thought Alice uneasily. “Now, she'll 
pout and not speak to me when we are at 
school. And she'll go to bed angry tonight.” 

Hetty had not been long sharing the big 
bed with Alice, until her every mood was 
a secret to no one. Mrs. Lambert spoke of it 
freely in front of her. 

“For all the world, like her father,” she 
remarked ominously. “I’ve tried t’ beat it 
out of her, but it’s in the cross grains of her 
very bones. Pay no ‘tention to her, Alice.” 

But Alice did not like the moods. They 
cast a pall on her spirit, for Hetty was 
nearly always dissatisfied and angry about 
something or other. 

One dark night Grandpa came in the 
kitchen with twin lambs in an old tub. 

“The mother died,” he explained. “Died 
birthin’ the little things, and it’s too cold fer 
lambin’, too.” 

“O Pa, aren’t they cute?” cried Alice. 
“Aren’t they sweet? Oh! I just love, love 
them! Can I F- 

“Well—” Pa scratched his head, specu- 
latively. “I thought I'd give her t’ you, Alice, 
and the other t’ Hetty.” Pa looked at 
Hetty’s sullen, dissatisfied face. Like a mir- 
acle, it lighted up. She was all smiles. 

“O Uncle George!” Hetty gushed, drop- 
ping to one knee beside the two weak 
little creatures. 

“How perfectly lovely! May I have first 
choice?” 

Pa nodded, and Hetty pretended to be 
studiously examining each lamb. 

“I choose this one!” she cried. “And I'll 
tie this red ribbon around its neck, so I'll 
know it!” She whipped the narrow ribbon 
away from her abundant hair and tied it 
around the lamb’s throat. 

“Tyin’ ribbon’s not all there is t’ raisin’ 
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a baby lamb,” observed Grandma blandly, 
and Mrs. Lambert paused and laughed as 
she was putting the plates away in the 
china cupboard. 

“Hetty'll be sick of her bargain, I'll war- 
rant ye!” she laughed. “Feedin’ that lamb 
with nipple ’n’ bottle several times a day, 
then breakin’ it t’ drink out of a bucket!” 

“Hadn't ought t’ be too hard,” Pa told her, 
dryly. “Alice raised three last year, and 
sold ‘em at the fair. Got herself a lot of 
clothes with that money.” 

“I can do it if Alice can!” Hetty declared 
jealously. 

Without a word, Alice had taken the lamb 
and filled a bottle and was even then feed- 
ing it by the fireplace. 

Grandma gave Hetty a bottle, and she 
began to feed her lamb too. 

The weather grew more mild and Alice 
made a bed for the lambs out of old coats 
and put it in the grain house. It was 
weather-tight and warm. 

Alice called her lamb Little Fee. Hetty 
called her’s Venus. It bleated a great deal, 
for Hetty never gave it enough to eat. 

Once, when Alice had gone to feed Lit- 
tle Fee, Hetty stopped on the threshold. 

“I don’t see why Alice can’t feed Venus at 
the same time she feeds Little Fee,” she said 
petulantly. “I think she’s just a spoiled 
girl.” 

Grandma answered her grimly. She was 
getting tired of Hetty’s proud, selfish ways. 

“She’s not bound t’ feed your lamb, Hetty, 
any more ‘n you're bound t’ feed hers. Pa 
made the bargain that if you feed it and 
care for it, it’s yours. Not if you don’t.” 

Hetty frowned angrily and stomped down 
the steps with the bottle. When she got to 
the bin, Alice had already fed Little Fee, and 
had it outside, where it was learning to 
crop the tender grass. Hetty brightened. 

“That's a good idea,” she said. “Maybe if 
I put Venus out, I won't have to give it 
milk any more. It’s such a nuisance. I wish 
I'd never seen the dirty, nuzzling creature.” 

“Oh, yes!” Alice said gently. “You'll have 
to feed Venus milk for a long time. It will 
be April or May, I'd say, before the lambs 
can go on grass alone. Anyway, it’s too cold 
now to leave them out very long.” 

Inside the grain shed, Venus was bleating 
loudly, and the girls could hear the “pink, 
pink, pink” of it’s tiny hoofs running to and 
fro. It was hungry. Hetty frowned and went 
into the grain room. 
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“You do think you know everything, 
don’t you?” she said to Alice sarcastically. 
“I think Venus will be stronger than your 
Little Fee if she gets good green grass and 
clover and fresh air.” She gave Venus the 
bottle, then let it out to eat grass, and went 
into the house. 

Alice took Little Fee into the kitchen 
to play with her awhile. Then she took her 
out to the grain house and put her on the 
pile of coats. Venus was not there. The day 
was turning cold, and an icy rain had begun 
to fall. 

Along toward the middle of the after- 
noon, Pa came in carrying Venus. His brow 
was thunderous. He'd found the lamb trem- 
bling with cold, lying out in the barnyard. 

“Whose lamb is this?” he said in a big 
voice. Pa was good to his stock and his 
animals and very much annoyed when any- 
one hurt them. Hetty looked up from her 
embroidery hoops and flushed  guiltily. 
“That’s Venus, Uncle George,” she said in 
her high, fluty voice. She spoke almost 
wheedlingly. Pa didn’t notice. 

“She'll never grow to be strong if she’s 
shut up in that stifling corncrib,” she con- 
tinued. “I wanted her to have fresh air.” 

“Fresh air!” exploded Pa. “Why, this 
lamb’ll be dead in two days if you keep on 
treatin’ it this way. I won’t have it. A lamb’s 
got to be warm. It’s got to be treated 
tenderly ’r it'll die, I tell you.” 

Pa didn’t care what he said, or to whom 
he said it, when he saw some of his crea- 
tures being mistreated. Hetty reluctantly 
went and fed Venus. The lamb was so 
weak that Ma let it lie on an old coat be- 
hind the kitchen stove all night. The next 
morning it was as frisky as usual. 

“See?” said Hetty pointedly to Alice. “Ve- 
nus wasn’t hurt at all. In fact, I think it was 
good for her to be out in the rain.” 

By mid-March the girls let the lambs play 
in the dooryard for longer times, but they 
always put them in at night. 

Then Alice told her mother one night 
about something Hetty was doing. 

“She’s not putting Venus in at night. 
The lamb goes into the machine shed to 
sleep,” she whispered. “It’s cold and 
drafty there.” 

“My, I'll be glad when their house is 
built,’ Ma answered. “She’s the meanest 
young’n I’ve seen in years. Never satisfied. 
Always poutin’ about something. If she was 
mine, I'd give ’r something to pout for.” 


One morning, just as Alice was brushing 
her hair, she saw Hetty running across the 
barnyard with all possible haste. Wonder- 
ing, Alice leaned out the window to look. 
In one of Hetty’s hands dangled a long red 
ribbon. Mystified, Alice watched the closed 
door of the grain house behind which Hetty 
had disappeared. 

Suddenly she reappeared with Little Fee. 
Alice gasped in astonishment. “Why, what 
on earth!” Little Fee was struggling vio- 
lently in Hetty’s arms. A red ribbon was 
tied around her neck. 

Alice ran downstairs. She knew Little Fee 
and Little Fee knew her and ran bleating 
to her. 

“Come back here, Venus!” cried Hetty, 
avoiding Alice’s eyes. “Come back here, I 
say. 

“That's not Venus! That’s Little Fee!” 
cried Alice, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
“I know Little Fee!” 

“Unfortunately, you're wrong,” Hetty 
said smugly. “This is Venus. You must have 
forgotten to put Little Fee in last night. 
She wasn’t there this morning. I looked.” 

Alice was about to reply, but catching her 
mother’s warning eye, she turned and went 
upstairs and cried all the tears of grief 
and anger she had. 

Mother came up later and comforted her. 

“Life has a way of going on and healing 
our hurts,” she said kindly, holding her sob- 
bing girl in her arms. “Hetty is hurt more 
than you by her lies, covetousness, and de- 
ceit. She will have a terrible battle to fight 
all her life. You will be better for this hurt, 
kinder, and truer. Hetty will always have 
this lie on her heart.” 

At last Hetty and the Lamberts moved 
into their house and took Little Fee with 
them. That week a terrible blizzard raged a 
day and a night. Pa had plowed that day 
in his shirt sleeves, the air was so warm and 
mild. But by night the wind was screaming 
and the snow was so thick it smothered any- 
one who was out in it. Stock left in the 
pasture died. One man, walking home from 
town, was found in the dooryard of his own 
house, frozen. That night Alice awoke in 
her bed, listening to the snarl of the winds, 
and wondered whether Hetty was taking 
care of Little Fee—Little Fee who struggled 
so when Hetty took her away. 

A few days after the storm, Pa came in 
with a bag of the prettiest lamb’s wool 
Alice had ever seen. 
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“Found Venus,” he said. “She had been 
dead a couple of months in the woods. I 
knew her by this ribbon.” He took a dirty 
narrow ribbon out of his pocket. “Thought 
I'd get you the wool, Alice, anyway.” 

The wool was as white as the driven 
snow. Alice washed it, dried it, carded it, 
and then got out the spinning wheel. In a 
little while she had several balls of lovely 
lamb’s-wool yarn.” 

Ma looked at it critically. “Perty wool as 
I've seen, Alice. Knit you a pair of white 
stockings. I'll take a piece of this and dye 
it red. You can knit pretty red clocks on 
each side.” 

Alice had her beautiful hand-knitted 
stockings laid out on the bed for a party. 
She had never yet worn them. Ma had 
bought her cloth for a new red dress and 
she had her first pair of hoops. 

Hetty came over. She was dressed in 
blue poplin, with black yarn stockings. She 
went up to Alice’s room while she dressed. 
She saw the lovely white hose instantly and 
her face darkened with jealousy. 

“Alice, where did you get those stock- 
ings?” 

“I knit them,” Alice said blithely, slip- 
ping the voluminous red dress over her 
head. 

“Out of what?” Hetty demanded. 

“Lamb’s wool. Pa found your lamb, Hetty. 
You took my Little Fee.” 

“Lamb’s wool,” screamed Hetty. “My 
lamb! These stockings then belong to me!” 
and she grabbed them in her hands. 

But Mother entered the room just then 
and took the lovely white hose out of Het- 
ty’s hands. 

“No, Hetty. You can’t have Little Fee 
and Venus too. These belong to Alice.” 

Hetty stood for a moment, and then ran 
crying down the stairs. 

Granny stooped down and pulled a 
weed from beside the mossy gravestone, 
then brushed her small hands and looked 
up at me brightly. 

“Terrible, isn’t it, to remember a little 
lamb for nearly seventy-five years? Hetty 
hated herself, though, and told me when 
we were grown women how mean and 
hateful she had been. She told me she knew 
she was taking my Little Fee because her 
Venus got lost, she didn’t know where.” 

“Not till she saw your white hose with 
red clocks, and you told her where the wool 
came from,” I suggested. 
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“Not till I knit my hose from Venus’ 
wool,” Granny agreed. “Then she got so 
covetous and greedy that if it hadn't been 
for Ma, she'd have had my stockings too! 
Oh, I tell you, Josephine, I’m sure glad my 
ma made me take the tenth commandment 
as my own—'Thou shalt not covet.’ It’s 
saved me from a lot of trouble poor Hetty 
had. And you'd be smart to make that 
commandment yours, too.” 

“I will, Grandma,” I said. And I did. 
Who'd want to be like Hetty! 





Left in the Cave 
From page 8 


“People have turned away from the Bible, 
Clive, and say it’s just a book of old fairy 
tales and myths. And since scientists are 
supposed to be sure about everything, their 
theories are believed without question.” And 
so they talked on, their hearts being en- 
couraged at these evidences of the truths 
of the Bible. 

Suddenly they became aware of a strange 
quiet stillness. With a start Mr. Marshall 
realized that he could not hear the voices 
or footsteps of the other sight-seers. And 
at that moment the lights around him 
winked out! 

Mr. Marshall shouted hoarsely in alarm, 
and Clive joined him in _ panic-stricken 
tones. “Hey! Turn them on! We're still 
here! Wait! Hey! Wait!” Rumbling and 
hooting hollowly, the echoes slowly died 
away. There was no answering sound. Fa- 
ther and son cried out again and again, but 
the echoes were the only reply. 

A cold chill stole into Mr. Marshall’s 
heart as he realized the awful truth—they 
had been left behind! The others had gone 
on, and the lights in this section had been 
turned out. He searched his pockets, trem- 
bling, looking for matches or anything that 
would give light, but to no avail. He wished 
with all his heart that he had brought his 
flashlight with him, but it was resting safely 
in the glove compartment of the car, up on 
the surface. 

“Oh, Dad! Dad! What are we going to 
do?” Clive asked. 

“Do?” The father’s voice was calm now 
as he said, “Well, the first thing is to pray. 
God is here just as well as anywhere else. 
We didn’t leave Him behind up on the sur- 























Good Job, Well Done 


Count the money in those folders! There are 108 silver dollars there! And the boy on the 


far end is holding several more in his hand. 


Some time ago these Juniors of the Silver Spring (Maryland) Sabbath school began saving 
for Investment. They saved money from their allowance. They collected Loma Linda labels. One 
colored Easter eggs and sold them to neighbors. Another ran an egg route and gave a percentage 
of the earnings. Another planted petunia seeds and, selling the plants, gave the profit. 

In the beginning, these Juniors set a goal of $125. They’ve reached it now and gone beyond. 
Their teachers are so pleased they arranged a party for them, with refreshments, a nature film, 


and a fire-prevention picture. 


Congratulations to the Juniors of Silver Spring for a job well done! 








face.” And Mr. Marshall quoted: “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? . . . If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me; even 
the night shall be light about me” (Psalm 
139: 7-11). 

When he learned those verses many years 
before to recite at a young people’s meet- 
ing, Mr. Marshall little knew that he would 
be repeating them under these most appro- 
priate circumstances. 

And so Mr. Marshall prayed, his son 
clutching tightly to his coat. After the 
prayer, Mr. Marshall thought that they 
should sit down on the ground for a while. 
Maybe they would be missed and the group 
would return. But minute after minute 
went by, and there was no sign of that 


happening. Mr. Marshall was hoping fer- 
vently that they would, for this reason: The 
party would not be returning the way they 
came to get out of the cave. The tour made 
a circle through a group of caves, and the 
exit was in another section. This was the 
last tour of the day. When it was over 
there would be no one coming by until 
the next morning. 

Finally Mr. Marshall decided on a dar- 
ing venture. They were only a short dis- 
tance from the chamber through which they 
had come down. He had a fairly good idea 
where it was. They would attempt to retrace 
their steps. It was a decision not free of 
hazard. Suppose they wan. ed down a side 
cave, and became so lost that they would 
never be found? However, trusting to his 
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memory, Mr. Marshall set out—with Clive 
hanging to his coattail, with strict instruc- 
tions not to let go even for an instant. 

The impenetrable darkness filled them 
with a feeling of helplessness such as they 
had never experienced before. The darkest 
night could not be compared to the dark- 
ness of the cave, and its heavy stillness 
surrounded them like a blanket. Slowly, 
they crept through the darkness, Mr. Mar- 
shall with his hands outstretched to en- 
counter any obstacles. 

Wonderful, they were back on the path- 
way they had left to see their formations! 
There was no mistaking the firm, level 
path, worn smooth by the passage of many 
feet. After a little experimentation, Mr. 
Marshall found that they could follow the 
path very well, and they began to make 
their way back along it toward the entrance 
cave. 

But wait—what was this? Three cheers! 
It was a rescue party with candles coming 
in the distance. 

“Hel-looooo! We're here!” shouted Mr. 
Marshall, uncontrolled joy in his voice. His 
cries clamored away into echoes, and he 
waited for the answering calls from the 
rescue pafty. 

Strange! No sound! Surely they could 
hear. 

He called again. No reply. Yet there 
were the faint, flashing lights far away above 
them. But wait—what was happening now? 
The lights were not steady. They were glit- 
tering like the stars of the sky, and wonder 
of wonders, they were all glittering together, 
in perfect time! 

“What is it, Dad?” asked Clive in a 
hushed voice. 

“I don’t know,” his father replied. 

Suddenly it dawned on Mr. Marshall what 
it was. “Why, it’s glowworms!” he burst out. 

“Glowworms,” echoed his son. “Is that 
what they look like?” 

The shuffling forward march was begun 
again, and what rejoicing there was when 
Mr. Marshall’s foot touched the first step 
of the staircase! Very carefully they began 
to pick their way upward. It was soon ob- 
vious that their path was to pass near the 
glowworms, and as they drew near to the 
radiance, pinpoints of light were just out of 
reach on the wall beside them. 

“If only there was one down here near 
us,” Clive wished out loud. “I'd like to see 
what makes them glow!” His wish was to 
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come true. Another two hundred yards, and 
a pinpoint of light appeared on a level 
with them, and soon they were beside the 
little spot of radiance. Bending over until 
their eyes were a foot away from the glow, 
they found it to be coming from several lit- 
tle whitish maggots, all crawling about on a 
web of what looked like mucus, so slimy was 
its appearance. The skin of the maggot 
glowed with a ghostly radiance, outlining 
its shape perfectly. 

“That explains the twinkling,” said Mr. 
Marshall. 

The ascent of the stairs continued, up, 
ever up. Soon the glowworms were left 
behind, and darkness reigned again. And 
then once more light appeared ahead. This 
time it was not glowworms—it was a dull 
light filtering into the cave from the shel- 
tered entrance. The sun had set a half hour 
before, and it was twilight. 

A few minutes later a mud-streaked, per- 
spiring pair staggered into the cabin at the 
entrance to the caves, and told an amazed 
caretaker their story. But why were the 
lights switched off? To save money, the 
lights had been wired in sections. When 
sight-seers had passed through one section, 
those lights were turned off, and a new set 
ahead turned on. This had been explained 
at the beginning, but father and son had 
missed it by their late arrival. 

They may have missed the instructions, 
and had a difficult time for a while, but 
there had been compensations. The thrill- 
ing sight of those glowworms more than 
made up the account. 


When Princess Ran Away 
From page 5 


“I don’t look like her now,” she said. 
“Poor Aunt Stella! Daddy said she was 
queer and looked cross because she lived 
alone so much, with no one to care for her. 
No wonder she loved Princess. It would be 
awful to have no one to love you. I was 
really wrong trying to pet Princess. Aunt 
Stella told me not to, and she was right 
about the money too. Daddy said I was 
careless with it.” So Rita’s thoughts ran on. 
What could she do to show Aunt Stella 
she was no longer angry? Oh, she knew 
what! She would pick some flowers from 
Mother's garden, and put them in Aunt 











Stella’s room while she was getting supper. 

Down the stairs and out the back door 
she went, so fast that she didn’t notice that 
the screen didn’t quite close behind her. 
Humming a tune, she bent over the flow- 
ers. Then she thought she heard something. 
Turning, she saw Princess, white and fluffy, 
crossing the lawn. 

“Oh, she’s going to run away!” Rita 
thought. “Princess, come here!” she cried in 
a frightened voice, but Princess ran around 
the corner of the house. 

Rita followed. She saw the cat hide in a 
clump of bushes. “Aunt Stella! Aunt 
Stella!” Rita called, “Princess is outside!” 

She went toward the bushes, but Princess 
darted out from them and started toward 
the sidewalk. Aunt Stella came out and stood 
on the front porch, calling, “Princess, Prin- 
cess, come here!” 

But the cat only waved her white- 
plumed tail and ran into the street. Cars 
raced by. A large, black one honked loudly 
and swerved to the side to keep from hit- 
ting the cat. 

“She’s going to be killed!” Aunt Stella 
cried. 

Princess stood still, too frightened to 
move, but other cars were coming. Then 
Rita darted forward right out into the 
street and snatched Princess up into her 
arms just as a car came to a screeching halt 
beside her. 

For several moments things were all 
mixed up. The man in the car was shout- 
ing, “Child, don’t you know you might have 
been killed?” 

Princess was clawing at her, trying to get 
away, but she held on tight. Aunt Stella was 
pulling her back into the yard and on into 
the house, and was crying, yes, really cry- 
ing. She was saying, “You shouldn’t have 
done it! Why did you do it?” 

“I didn’t want Princess to be killed, you 
love her so much!” Rita said in surprise. 

“But, my dear, my little dear,” Aunt 
Stella said, putting her arms around Rita, 
“don’t you know you are far more precious 
than any cat?” 

After Aunt Stella had put a cooling oint- 
ment on the scratches Princess had made 
on Rita’s arms and hands, she said, “Rita, 
I really wanted to let you have that dollar 
you asked for today, but I thought I was 
doing right not to give it to you.” 

“You were doing right,” Rita said. “I am 
careless with my money. Daddy said so. 


After this I’m going to save some out of my 
allowance for things I may want, like rent- 
ing a bicycle.” 

Then Aunt Stella smiled until the 
frowns didn’t show. “You won't need to rent 
a bicycle any more,” she said. “You're going 
to have one of your own—any kind you 
want. 


The Fifteenth Word 
From page 3 


“I think so. Why?” 

“I iike the fifteenth word best.” 

Susan suspected that Mother had a hid- 
den reason for referring to Matthew 25:40 
just now, but curiosity lifted her out of her 
chair and walked her over to where a Bible 
lay on a shelf. 

“Matthew 25:40,” she muttered as she 
turned the pages. Finding the verse at last, 
she counted, “One, two, three, four .. . 
thirteen, fourteen, ‘inasmuch.’ ” 

“Inasmuch,” she repeated and read the 
rest of the text, “‘as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’” Then she almost 
exploded. “Why can’t Auntie Belle read 
Matthew 25:40? And Auntie Jane, too? 
And then they could do their share of look- 
ing after Grandma.” 

“Now listen,” interrupted Mother, sound- 
ing as if her supply of patient listening 
was running out. “I want you to look at 
that text again and then answer this ques- 
tion. If it were the Lord Jesus who lived 
with us and was in need of care, would you 
be happy to look after Him?” 

“Naturally,” replied Susan. 

“Then let us suppose the text reads this 
way, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
Grandma, ye have done it unto me.’” 

“I suppose it could be read that way,” 
Susan admitted grudgingly. 

“Of course,” continued Mother, “there 
are other ways of reading it, too. Imagine 
that the Lord Jesus was a four-year-old who 
wanted a game or a story. Would you be 
happy to oblige?” 

“All right, all right,’ Susan was smiling 
now. “‘Inasmuch as I do it for my little 
brother James.’” 

“I’m glad you see the point,” Mother said, 
folding a shirt. “If you try, you'll find ever 

To page 22 
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STUDY OF THE 
CHOOL LESSON 
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plist Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


l—The Sower and the Seed 


(January 4) 


MeEMoRY VERSE: “He that received seed into 
the good ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it” (Matthew 13:23). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the sower and the seed 
as told by Luke, in Luke 8:4-15. Learn the mem- 
ory verse, and afterward go over it daily. 

The people who lived in Christ’s day were used 
to hearing long, so-called explanations of the law. 
They grew very weary of all these words that 
contained little to comfort them in their sorrows, 
encourage them in their difficulties, or help them 
in their temptations. 

When Jesus came He taught differently. He 
talked about the law, too, but in a way that they 
could understand. 

Mostly He taught out of doors, because there 
He could draw lessons from things around Him. 
Everything in nature spoke to Jesus of the 
Father’s love, and so He used nature to teach 
the great truths of the kingdom to God’s chil- 
dren. 

Maybe you can recall some of the things in 
nature and the happenings in everyday life that 
Jesus used to teach great truths. The seed of the 
mustard plant, the sparrows, the lilies of the 
field, the salt strewn on the path, the tares 
springing up among the wheat, are but a few of 
the objects in nature that He used in His teach- 
ing. A man sowing seed in the spring and har- 
vesting the crop in the autumn, a woman putting 
leavening into bread dough, another sweeping a 
house to find a lost coin, a man looking for a 
lost sheep—all these everyday events were used 
to teach about the heavenly Father. 


SUNDAY 


The Story of the Sower and the Seed 

Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

One day Jesus went out of the house where 
He was staying and sat by the seaside. It wasn’t 
long beiore people began to gather around Him. 
How they loved to hear Him explain the truths 
of the kingdom in His clear way. There were so 
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many people that He had to find a place from 
which to speak. In verse 1 find what He used 
from which to teach. 

It was springtime and the beautiful plain of 
Gennesaret was spread out in all its loveliness 
before them. Everywhere on the plain and on 
the hillsides beyond could be seen sowers 
and reapers at work. The sowers were putting 
in the seed, and the reapers were gathering in 
the early harvest of grain. 

With that living object lesson before them, 
the people heard the parable of the sower and 
the seed. Read the story as Jesus told it, in 
verses 3 to 8. 

Later the disciples came to Jesus and asked 
Him what the story meant, and He explained it 
to them. Read what He said to them, in verses 
11 and 12. 

Jesus had a number of reasons for teaching 
truth through parables. When He connected 
earthly things with heavenly truths, ever after- 
ward those who heard His teaching would re- 
member His words. Then, too, by using different 
illustrations of the same truths He could appeal 
to different people with different interests. 

There was still another reason why He taught 
eternal truths through parables. There were 
critics and spies among those who heard Him, 
and when He presented the truths of the king- 
dom through simple parables, they were unable 
to find anything to offend, and so there was 
nothing bad to report to the Sanhedrin. 

So He waited until He was alone with His 
disciples before He explained the meaning of the 
parable. He told them that the seed represented 
the word of God. He Himself was the sower, as 
are all who carry and preach the word. The 
ground represents the hearts of those upon whom 
the word falls. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 33, 34, pars. 1, 2 

TuInkK! Do the things you see around you as 
you walk or work out of doors remind you of 
Christ’s teaching? 

Pray to have your eyes opened to God’s great 
out-of-door lesson book. 
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MONDAY 


The Seed That Fell by the Wayside 


Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

As the sower went about his work, reaching 
into the folds of his garment for handfuls of 
seed, he would scatter it around. He wanted it 
all to fall into good ground, of course, but some 
of it would fall into places where it could not 
grow. Read verse 5 and see where some of the 
seed fell. 

There on the hard, trodden-down ground of the 
path that ran along or across the field it could 
not find a place to grow, and it lay about until 
the birds flying overhead saw it and swooped 
down to pick it up for food. What kind of hear- 
ers are represented by this hard ground? Read 
verses 12 and 15. 

“The seed sown by the wayside represents the 
word of God as it falls upon the heart of an in- 
attentive hearer. Like the hard-beaten path, trod- 
den down by the feet of men and beasts, is the 
heart that becomes a highway for the world’s 
traffic, its pleasures and sins.”—Christ’s Object 
Lessons, p. 44. 

Like the birds hovering overhead, Satan and 
his angels wait to snatch up the words of life 
from those who are inattentive and indifferent. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 44, par. 3; p. 45. 

Tutnk! How is the soil of your heart? Is it 
hardened with inattentiveness and indifference? 

Pray to be attentive to the teaching of God’s 
Word. 


TUESDAY 


Thee Seed That Fell on Stony Ground 

Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

Read what happened to the seed that fell on 
stony ground, in verse 5. When you want to 
plant some seeds in your garden, you do not 
pick out a place that is stony, do you? You find 
a place with good deep soil, and you dig it up 
to be sure it is deep enough, and that there are 
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no rocks to get in the way of the tender young 
roots. However, stony ground is warm, for the 
stones reflect the sun’s heat, and the seeds sprout 
quickly; but they wither away because there is 
no depth of earth. How did Christ explain this 
kind of soil, in verses 16 and 17? 

There are many boys and girls and men and 
women who hear the word of God and while 
they are listening think it is wonderful. They go 
home and think about it for a little while, and 
then some trouble comes up and they forget all 
about what they heard and the good resolutions 
they made. They let the little plant of truth that 
had begun to grow just die out as it encounters 
the hard rock of temptation and trouble. The 
plant is only as good as its roots. Though they 
are hidden beneath the ground, they are essential 
to the nourishing of the plant. When the root 
dies, the plant dies too. 

Jesus invites us to let Him take away our 
stony heart of unbelief and give us a new heart. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 46, pars. 2, 3 

THINK! Does your heart contain any stones of 
unbelief? 

RESOLVE to let Jesus give you a good heart 
in which His word can take root. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Seed That Was Sown Among Thorns 


Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

As the sower continued on his way some of 
the seed that he scattered fell among some plants 
that made a bad environment for them. Find 
where they fell, in verse 7. 

Perhaps the thorns were just tiny plants them- 
selves when the seed fell among them, but they 
quickly grew, as all thorns do, and took up the 
nourishment that the good seed needed, crowd- 
ing it out. How did Jesus explain this thorny 
soil to the disciples, in verses 18 and 19? 

Mark mentions three things that act like thorns 
to choke out the good seed—the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things; and Luke tells us another—the 
pleasures of this life. Anything that occupies our 
time and attention and crowds out the things 
belonging to God’s kingdom is a thorn to choke 
the good seed of the Word. 

“Whatever attracts the mind from God, what- 
ever draws the affections away from Christ, is: 
an enemy to the soul.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 53. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 50, pars. 3, 4 

Tuink! Is anything in your life—any interest 
you have—choking out the good seed of truth? 

Pray to have anything removed that might 
hinder the seed of the Word from growing in 
your heart. 


THURSDAY 


The Seed Sown on Good Ground 

Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

Lastly Jesus taught about the seed falling 
onto the kind of ground the sower wanted it to 
fall onto. You can read in verse 8 what kind of 
ground that is, and also what happened to the 
seed that fell on that kind of soil. 


The kind of soil Jesus was telling about was 
good soil—soil that had been prepared for the 


sowing of the seed by being broken up and hav- 
ing all stones and weeds taken out of it. 


The sower held the seed in a basket and 
scattered handfuls of it as he walked 
across the plowed field. All the seed was 
good, but not all was able to bear fruit. 
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So we need to prepare for the word of God 
by breaking up our hearts with repentance for 
our sins, by weeding out the poisonous plants 
of wrong habits, and by casting out the stones 
of indifference. 

When the heart is prepared in this way, then 
the seed of the Word of God can find a place to 
grow and bring forth the fruit of a good life. 
What did Jesus say about the seed in such a 
heart, in verse 20? 

Luke says that the good ground represents 
those who have a good honest heart, and when 
they hear the word they keep it and bring forth 
fruit with patience. Trials and temptations will 
come to those who let the seed of truth grow 
in their hearts, but the good-ground hearer will 
be patient and trustful and let Jesus have His 
way in his heart. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 60, par. 1. 

TuHInk! Are you keeping the soil of your heart 
in good condition daily by keeping out that which 
would spoil it? 

Pray for the Word to develop in you, 
beautiful fruit. 


into 


FRIDAY 


1. What is meant by the seed in this parable? 

2. Who is the sower? 

3. What is the ground? 

4. What kind of heart is represented by the 
wayside? 

5. What happens 
wayside? 

6.What kind of heart is represented by the 
stony ground? 

7. Why does the seed sown on stony ground 
not bear fruit? 

8. What do thorns represent in 
garden? 

9. What happens to the seed sown on good 
ground? 

10. How can you have a heart well prepared 
for the seed of the Word of God? 

Can you repeat the memory verse? Does this 
verse speak about the soil of your heart? 


to the seed sown by the 


the heart’s 





The Fifteenth Word 
From page 19 


so many ways of applying Matthew 25:40, 
and when Jesus comes He will say to you 
the words in Matthew 25:34. Would you 
like to read them too?” 

Susan turned the page back and read, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you.’ O Mother,” 
she said, closing the Bible, “to think Jesus 
would say that to me! Why, taking care of 
Grandma isn’t so much after all.” 


The Way of Puffins 
From page 9 


gins to lose his temper the whole colony 
crowds in to break up the match. 

After about forty days the parents begin 
to have real work. The egg hatches, and the 
baby must be fed. Twice each day the 
parents go down to the sea, returning with 
a small fish for their child. The baby is cov- 
ered with thick brown down and the 
weather is warm at this time, so the parents 
can leave him in the nest while they fish. 
And the baby is safe, too, while they are 
gone, for there is nothing to molest him 
down in the burrow. So Mama and Papa 
take long trips out to sea. They always re- 
turn, however, for the late afternoon gather- 
ings of the colony. 

And then one day, when baby puffin is 
about six weeks old, his parents take to the 
sea and don’t come back. Deserted, baby 
scratches around his burrow for food and 
doesn’t find any. Going to the entrance, he 
looks out, then darts back into the dark. 
He may stay there for seven days in spite 
of the fact that he is hungry. And then in 
the night, when the black-billed gulls that 
would love to catch him are asleep, he slips 
out, walks to the edge of the cliff, and 
drops over into the sea. As his parents did 
before him, he disappears somewhere in the 
wastes of the ocean until spring calls him 
back to the rocky island where he was born. 





Answers to 


“Headless Horns” 


Don't read this till you have done the 
puzzle on the back page. Muskox, 4; prong- 
horn antelope, 8; moose, 11; bighorn sheep, 
2; rhinoceros, 9; mule deer, 1; cow, 12; rein- 
deer, 3; giraffe, 10; bison, 6; Cape buffalo, 
5. How many did you get right? 
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HEADLESS HORNS By Harry Baerg 
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Twelve pairs of horns—and not a head for any of them! See how many you can name, then check 
your answers with the correct solution on page 22. The first is done for you. Goat, 7; muskox, 
poe ; pronghorn antelope, .....; moose, .....; bighorn sheep, .....; rhinoceros, ....; mule deer, .....; cow, 
reindeer, ....; giraffe, .....; bison, .....; Cape buffalo, .... Don’t give up too soon! This is hard! 
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